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she ventured to accept the picture of her enamoured sovereign,
and well assured must she have been of success in her ambitious
views before she presumed to wear it in the presence of the queen.
Anne Boleyn was not of a temper to bear her wrongs patiently,
but Jane Seymour's fortune was in the ascendant, hers in the
decline: her anger was unavailing.

While the last act of that diabolical drama was played out
which consummated the destruction of poor A Tine, it appears that
her rival retreated to her paternal mansion, Wolf Hall, in Wilt-
shire. There the preparations for her marriage with Henry Till,
were proceeding with sufficient activity to allow her wedlock to
take place the day after the executioner had rendered the king a
widower. On the morning of the 19th of May, 1536, Henry V3IL,
prepared for the chase, was standing under a spreading oak, still
to be seen in Richmond park, breathlessly awaiting the signal-
gun from the Tower, announcing that the sword had fallen on the
neck of Anne Boleyn. At last, the sullen sound of the death-gux
boomed along the windings of the Thames. Henry started with
ferocious joy. " Ha, ha!" he cried, with satisfaction, " the deed
is done. Uncouple the hounds and away!" At nightfall the
king was at Wolf Hall, in Wilts, telling the news to his elected;
the next morning he married her.

It is commonly asserted that the king wore white for mourning
the day after Anne Boleyn's execution; he certainly wore white,
not as mourning, but because he on that day wedded her rivaL
Among others of the king's privy council present at the marriage
was his obsequious agent, sir John Hussell, who, having been at
church with the royal pair, gave as his opinion, " That the king
was the goodliest person there, and that the richer queen Jane
was dressed the fairer she appeared j on the contrary, the better
Anne Boleyn was apparelled the worse she looked; but that queen
Jane was the fairest of all Henry's wives, though both Anne
Boleyn, and queen Katharine, in her younger days, were women
not easily paralleled." The king and his bride went to Win-
Chester, where they sojourned a few days, and from thence
returned to London, in time to hold a great court on the 29th
of May. Here the bride was publicly introduced as queen, and
her marriage festivities were blended with the celebration of
Whitsuntide.

The crown was entailed on the children of queen Jane, whether
male or female; at which time lord chancellor Audley, expatiating
on all the self-sacrifices Henry had endured for the good of his
people, concluded by proposing " that the lords should pray for
heirs to the crown by this marriage," and sent the commons to